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laughing-stock of humanist Europe. He compared academic edu-
cation to a dog's being trained to leap through a ring.1
For two years he wandered in German lands, never taking
root. In those days the vagrant scholares swarmed over the
country, following a famous teacher or seeking instruction.
Some traveled in crowds, drinking and jesting, often hardly
distinguishable from marauders. Luther preached against their
ignorance and debauchery. For their living they sang in inns,
pulled teeth, told fortunes by the stars, sold drugs, and
begged. They had their fun with the burghers, the despised
"philistines," and sported with their daughters and maids.
Since the students were exempt from local law, their off-
campus conduct was difficult to control. Peaceful citizens had
no legal means to check the rowdyism which made the uni-
versity a plague, not an honor, to a city. In Vienna, the guilds
finally united against the students and beat them in a pitched
battle, the famous "Latin War," which lasted several days and
did considerable damage to property.
In Paris, the faculty had to remind the students that it was
not proper to bring sweethearts into lecture rooms or "actum
Veneris exercere in fublico" It also was explicitly forbidden to
throw stones or dung during lectures. This latter precaution
may have been necessary because the polemics between rival
theological factions and doctrines had degenerated into "mud
slinging" among the professors themselves.
When "rhetoric" was one of the three prime arts a student
had to master, debates were as popular on the campus as foot-
ball is today. But to young Theophrastus they were shocking.
He had come to the university as a faithful son of the Church,
eager to learn The Truth from the lips of its appointed guard-
ians. Instead, he heard professors denouncing each other as
heretics. He had naively assumed that all Truth is one and that